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Remembering the Forgotten Half 


Conference held to discuss youth with no college in their plans 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--We've heard and read them time and again 
the past few years, yet each time the statistics on at-risk youth 
are repeated, they have fresh impact: 


+Each year, up to 700,000 youth leave school before 
graduating. 


+A study of youth who dropped out of high school in 1987 and 
1988 revealed an unemployment rate of 57 percent. 


+The same study showed that the unemployment rate for black 
teens who left school early was 77 percent. 


These statistics, cited by Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole in 
her opening address, are the basis for the school-to-work 
conference held here in May. Around 200 leaders from business, 
education and government attended the three-day event, which was 
co-sponsored by the Department of Education. 


"For half of America's youth, college serves as a bridge 
between secondary school and a career path," Secretary Dole said. 
"However, for the non-college bound youth, the forgotten youth -- 
the bridge between secondary school and a career is frequently 
unemployment. Too many of those who do find employment often 
bounce around from job to job, casting about as they try to find 
a niche." 


But the 700,000 students who drop out of school each year 
apparently are not the only disadvantaged students. 


Al Shanker, president of the American Federation of 
Teachers, had more disturbing statistics from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress: 


+The percentage of American youth (still in school) who are 
at the top level of writing skills, that is, able to write an 
essay or letter, is between three and six percent. (By contrast, 
28 percent of German students pass all sections of a five-day 
test). 


+The percentage of students at the next level, able to write 
one or two paragraphs with one point to communicate and one or 
two errors, is 20 percent. 


+Only four percent of all American students are in the top 
mathematical level. 
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"Yet 55 percent of American students go on to college, and 
they could not be admitted to college in any other country in the 
industrialized world," said Shanker. "Clearly, the most 
advantaged kids who ever walked the earth are not learning much 


at school." 


According to Shanker, all American students -- those who 
keep studying as well as those who give up -- lack something that 
is basic in European and Japanese schools: incentive. 


"In other countries, you can't get into college unless you 
pass a national test," he said. "In the U.S., the question has 
become not what is the best I can do, but what is the least I can 
do to get by?" 


While other industrialized nations have some connection that 
ties future jobs to school work done in the present, American 
students learn a rude lesson from life. 


"Kids who do well in school end up with the same minimum 
wage jobs as the kid who played hookey," Shanker said. "In 
Germany, kids can see a difference between the students who do 
well in school and those who don't apply themselves. We're 
basically telling our students they'll get to the same place 
whether they learn or not. They get to college whether they 
excel or not, they get minimum wage jobs whether they go to 
college or not. 


"We haven't been teaching kids that school is important. As 
a society, we're paying a terrible price." 


Secretary Dole asked the group gathered for three days to 
keep four principles in mind while mapping out guidelines for 
school-to-work programs: that they motivate students to stay in 
school; that they allow even non-college bound youth to attain 
high academic achievement levels; that they directly link 
classroom curriculum to work site experience; and that they 
enhance prospects for meaningful, life-long employment. 


With a workforce growing at a sluggish one percent a year, 
Secretary Dole said, we can't afford to forget these youth any 
longer. 


Marc Tucker, president of the National Center on Education 
and the Economy, defined the incentive Shanker found missing in 
American society. 


"The prize, said Tucker, "will go to the economy with the 
highest skill level and the highest-paying jobs." 


# # # 
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Have ate 


The U.S. Labor Department recommends pensions that follow workers 
from job to job 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--Few workers will have the luxury of 
retiring with a pension that began with their first job and 
continued building throughout their working lives. Their 
children may be more fortunate. 


During a recent speech to the Association of Private Pension 
and Welfare Plans Association, Labor Secretary Elizabeth Dole 
proposed pensions that would be both portable and permanent. 


Her recommendation is based on the demographic trend in 
which Americans take on new jobs and move into new careers as 
often as their great-grandparents traded for different horses: 
Each year, one in five working Americans changes jobs, and one in 
ten changes careers. Some predictions have us holding up to 10 
jobs during our working lives. 


"The single largest source of portability losses appears to 


be the simple fact that people are spending their pensions before 
retirement," said Secretary Dole. 


In fact, 80 percent of those who take their retirement ina 
lump sum when changing jobs spend the money rather than 
reinvesting it into another pension fund or an IRA. Estimates 
based on Labor Department and U.S. Census Bureau data show that 
the current consumption of savings set aside for retirement may 
represent up to two-thirds of the total portability loss. 


"Portability, to the greatest extent possible, should 
ideally allow a worker to maintain a single retirement account 
for all his or her savings," Dole said. 


David Ball, assistant secretary for the Labor Department's 
Pension Welfare Benefits Administration, says the recommended 
revisions are necessary to protect workers against themselves. 


"It's enormously difficult to put money in savings other 
than pensions," Ball says. "When we change jobs, we're entitled 
to roll over the pension funds from our previous job into a new 
fund or IRA (Individual Retirement Account) within 60 days. The 
trouble is, with human nature, that's very difficult. When we 
get money in our hands, we tend to spend it." 


-more~- 
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The recommendations would allow both employer and employee 
pension fund contributions to be rolled over into a subsequent 
employer's retirement plan or private IRA. That way, Ball says, 
workers will be much more likely to leave it alone. Many more 
Americans would be covered by retirement plans if the pension 
recommendations become reality. 


Firms with 25 or fewer employees are currently eligible to 
set up simplified employee pensions, or SEPs. The Secretary's 
recommendations would expand SEPs to firms with up to 50 
employees. This would make SEPS available to nearly 95 percent 
of American businesses, allowing an additional 5.5 million 
workers to begin saving through SEP pre-tax payroll deductions. 


Retirement savings can provide no old age security if 
pension funds aren't kept secure. For that reason, Secretary 
Dole has requested funding for an additional 133 enforcement 
positions at the Labor Department to enforce pension regulations. 
She says the added staffing could result in 1,000 additional 
enforcement cases and up to $50 million in restored pension 
assets. 


The recommendations are well timed. While Americans are 
changing jobs more often than ever, they also appear to be 
putting more into retirement savings accounts than ever before. 
In fact, pension funds comprise the largest single component of 
national savings. Half of all working Americans -- 55 million -- 

are now either contributing to or withdrawing from retirement 
funds. 


Since 1974, assets in these plans have grown almost 600 
percent and now total almost $2 trillion. And proportionately, 
more retirement funds are reliable now than they were in 1974; 
sixteen years ago, only 35 percent of all pension plans were 
fully funded, compared with 80 percent now. 


The technical details of the recommendations have yet to be 
worked out, but Ball says Secretary Dole and the Administration 
plan eventually to submit them to Congress. 


For many workers, planning for retirement during their early 
working years was as likely as commuting to work on horseback. 
But should Congress accept these recommendations, their children 
may be so lucky as to have retirement funds that build steadily 
throughout their careers. 
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Fillers from the U.S. Department of Labor 


The first state to pass a pension bill was Arizona, but the 
1914 law was ruled unconstitutional, according to "Labor Firsts 
in America," a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


# # # 


The first pension law to be declared constitutional was in 
Alaska, according to “Labor Firsts in America," a U.S. Labor 
Department publication. The 1915 law covered all residents over 
65 who had lived in the state for 10 years. 


# # # 
The first state pension legislation to be found 
constitutional was Montana's in 1923, according to "Labor Firsts 


in America," a U.S. Labor Department publication. 


# # # 





